CHAPTER TWO

OFTEN during Rupert's early weeks at Enkendaal, while
she was still a stranger to his secrets, Julie was aiarroed by
his profound response to words or acts of hers to which
she attached no particular significance* It was his senti-
ment, she thought at first, remembering him as he had
been. It was a habit among Germans, a form of courtesy,
to pretend that a woman who picked a flower for them *ave
them the world, and Rupert had always been a German
of the old school But the truth, she perceived, was deeper
than this shallow explanation of it; there was no formal
pretence underlying Rupert's emotion; nor did it su.iicc
to say that, being an invalid and a man who loved her, he
was naturally made glad by any kindness of hers. It was
not gratitude that moved him, not a sick man's pathetic
dependence; nor was it love, as she had formerly under-
stood his love. No man could be more independent than
he. To all who came near him in the Castle he was charm-
ing and gentle and courteous, but he was separated from
them as though he and they inhabited different planes of
existence. In the same way, he was separated from the
war. Though he asked for bulletins and studied them with
great maps pinned to a table, he made no comment and
seemed to be engrossed in a historian's narrative, not in a
campaign that had power over his own destiny. Only
from Julie was he not separated and, in his imagination,
inseparable.

When she went out to the place where he would sit and
gaze over the lakes, he seemed scarcely to know that she
oad been absent from him, Was he lonely? she asked. Had
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